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MADRIGAL 
Words for music 


H, by what rite shall I upbraid 
Beauty that will not let me rest? 
What charm shall make to fade 
Those cheeks as fragrantly demure as morn, 
And quench the perfume of her flowering breast? 
All night I waked forlorn, 
I waked forlorn, 
Hearkening the lamentation of the rain, 
But daylight brought no slumber to my pain, 
no slumber to my pain. 


Richard Aldington 
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WAKE-SONG 


Hither and thither, 

Hither and thither 

Flitters the moth . . . 
Dreams must wither, 
Words go unsaid . . . 
Lift the cloth 

From the face of the dead! 


Is it the same? 

Call his name— 

Where is the one 

Who loved the flame? 

Lay back the cloth .. . 
The dream is done, 

And the flight of the moth. 


Marjorie Me 


é 





ker 














A PANTOUN 


I am too young for tears 
Teach me to smile again. 
There will be other years; 
Sorrow can wait till then. 


Teach me to smile again. 

I shall be old some day 
Sorrow can wait till then. 
Now I must have my way. 
[ shall be old some day; 
Grief will be easy then. 
Now I must have my way 


Teach me to smile again. 


Grief will be easy then 

Then, in the after years. 
Teach me to smile again! 
I am too young for tears. 


Margaret De Laughter 
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KNOWLEDGE 


Of all these things that I have loved so long, 
Not one will know when I am dead; not one 
Will mourn for me. 

The thrush’s song 

Will be as sweet when I am gone; the sun 
Will rise as splendidly 

In flushed horizons; and the purple hills 

Will be as beautiful, when evening fills 

With stars and mist and shadows. There will be 
The same still waters, when my life is done. 
Of all these things that I have loved, not one 
Will mourn for me. 





Margaret De Laughter 

















THE PERSIAN KITTEN 


Lie still, my love, and do not speak, because 
In silence is fulfilling of these laws; 
Fastidious sorcery lives not in speech. 

Let each devoutly take the hand of each, 
But lightly, and without the emphasis 

Of pressure, or persuasion of a kiss. 


Breathe now with breath diminished to the least; 
Narrow your eyelids to entreat the beast; 

Make soft your glances; never show surprise 
Discovering the lion in his eyes— 

The little lion like a burning bush 


Approaching languidly, with hush and hush 
Sighed from the padding velvet, see him crouch 
And spurn the carpet for the painted couch, 
Like a gilt feather on its pillows tossed. 


Lie still, my love, lie still, or all is lost. 


From violence of lust remote, withdrawn, 
He shudders delicately to a yawn, 

And with their pulses in a mute accord, 

Lies down between these lovers like a sword. 


Elinor Wylie 
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SEVEN SHEPHERDS 
Rhyme for a Child 





Seven shepherds herd their sheep 

Down seven sleepy stubble fields. 

Seven angels stand and weep 

And say, “How small the harvest-yields!”’ 


Seven greybeards prate of tillage 
Round the ingle of the inn: 
Seven call our age an ill age, 
Seven wave their mugs and sing. 


And all the signboards of our village 
Creak as they swing. 

But the seven stars above our village 
Twinkle and spin. 


Ford Madox Hueffer 


COVENANT 


When I am gone, when I am dead, 
And wait no more with songs for you, 
Leave then my bed to moss and mold— 
Forget me, all the winter through. 





But make one yearly journey hence 


To see, with each renascent spring, 
Blue violets, that take the place 
Of songs I may not sing. 
Dorothy Dow 
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SONGS 


Of you, the beloved, 

I ask no gift; 

And of love this only: 

That I may lay upon a hidden altar 
Wild berries and torn branches 

Of my song. 





Running water, 

The murmur of bees, 

A slow fall of rain— 

Things ceaseless and quiet and unquestioned- 
You are familiar as these to my heart. 


Muna Le 4 












SO MANY WAYS 


Summer comes in so many ways— 

In blue to the sky, in green to the hills, 

In a swirling mad storm to the river; 

In dust and sunlight and shadowy rain; 

In life creeping and chattering among the woods, 
Flying and singing above the fields. 


You have come in so many ways! 

Though I lost you in twenty, 

I should still have you securely forever. 

Muna Lee 
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JAPANESE BRUSH-STROKES 


TWO LEAVES 


Under the scowling sky 

The frozen sand-plain stretches. 
Curled and crisp, two leaves 
Scud away. 





OBLIVION 


There is no time here. 

From giant trunks hoary moss 

Hangs through the air of shadowy green. 
And cool dew drips. 


MIST 


Above the settling mist, 

Above the phantom isles upon the settling mist, 

In the opalized moonlight, 

The whinny of a horse careers by. | 


Fun Fujita 








THINK OF ME AS A PASSE 





R-BY 


Think of me as a passer-by who brought 


A snatch of melody along the street; 


Who sang to her own soul, and had not thought 


That you would hear—that you woul 


d find it sweet. 


Think of me as a gipsy-girl whose name 


You did not know and did not seek t« 
Content that out of nothingness she c 
And sang, and—singing—passed, and 
Only a snatch of music that grew still 
After a while the want of her will die. 
And if she saw your eyes across the si 


) find, 
ame, 
left behind 


ll 


Is of small count. The world will not ask why 


Her song is changed—since still, since 


still she sings 


To her own soul, a song of passing things. 





Ellen Janson 
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RHADOR 


Rhador, thy city by the many waters 

Is forgotten. 

The green lizard sleeps on her walls, 
The wind blows over her broken beauty. 


Rhador— 

They had written beneath thee 
“Whose cry is lifted here 

Shall endure.” 


Rhador—Rhador— 

The green lizard sleeps on the walls 

Of thy broken city. 

Thy temple by the many twisted waters 
Is dust. 





Ellen Fanson 
















WE SHALL BE BURIED FAR APART 


We shall be buried far apart. 
Perhaps the wild rose on your grave 
Or dripping jasmine boughs will wave 
And bloom above your quiet heart. 


But I—I shall be buried deep 
Under the green hush of the sea, 
And ships between the moon and me 
Will pass like shadows in my sleep. 


We who now lie so close that there 
Could be no breath to sever us— 
Earth’s hills and waters luminous 
Will lie betw een, and we not care. 
Ellen Fanson 
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ITALIAN STREAM 


Distinct reflections mark the hoarded caves 
where water has embezzled mountain shapes, 
and nestling there in eerie miniature 

a city not unlike our city here: 

through whose quaint, shivering streets, 

(it’s colder there, you may not know) 

the naked burghers of the deep, 

who move in horizontals, 

and weirder still, obliques, 

whose eyes, staring wide, 

attached to the sides, 
not the front of the head, 

see what they pass 

but not whither they go, 

who shoot in and out 

or dive right straight through 

our houses, as much as to claim: 





“Your houses are open windows 
and all windows hoops of fire 
we circus horses disdain 

either to see or consider”’: 

or, worse than this, shame 

our city by feeling it air, 

not there at all, but a thing 
unworthy an effort of thought 
which might disturb the refrain 
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of mouths that open and shut 
to slow bubbled staves— 

that they sing while they prance 
you can judge by the waves! 
And yet, in spite of all this 
and much more I could add, 

I actually beheld on a day 
like the present, as clear, 

one of our species, 

a man from our town, 

sit down on a wharf, 

and cast a long silly line 

with its sillier hook 

right into that stream 

as if to say, “Look, 

it’s peopled with fish!”’- - 

and not with the world 

it truly and venerably is, 

and that, I swear, is a dream! 






















Alfred Kreymborg 


Alfred Kreymborg 
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A SONG 
Who is it I love? 


Like an oriole in flight; 
Elusive and shining and free 
Like a fish in the sea. 


A vagrant, a rover— 
And follows white spirits that 


Yet within and above— 

Oh, high he holds me, 

Oh, close enfolds me! 

He leaves me never— 

Nor now nor forever, 

Nor ever desires to depart 
From his house in my heart. 


A Magazine of Verse 


Oh, my lover is swift and br 


He wanders the wide world over 


Through the winds of change. 


ight, 


range 


Harriet Monroe 














THE WISE LOVERS 


May our love help us grow, 
Not smother us. 
Love smothers many so: 
Tumultuous 
It drowns the one who gave it welcoming. 


Love is a strange cruel thing 
That must be treated cruelly. Beat it down. 
Lest we too drown. 

Be merciless. And it will then submit 

And we shall have delight and peace from it. 


Mary Carolyn Davies 
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RED LEAVES 


My heart is quiet and glad 
That knew no peace before, 

And the feverish loves it had 
Shall trouble me no more. 


No dreams of sorrow or mirth 
Shall rouse them from their sleep, 
For my heart is as still as the earth, 
And forgotten graves are deep. 


Over the place where they rest 
Red leaves drift, one by one, 
And the quiet slope of my breast 

Is an autumn field in the sun. 
Marjorie Allen Seiffert 








BEGINNINGS 


Dawns are always wonder-dawns 
Of perfect untouched hours; 


Buds are perfect promises 


Of unseen perfect flowers. 


Youth is life unlimited, 

Not yet defined and small 

Not yet poured out in queer-shaped jugs 
That cannot hold it all. 


Mary Allen Edge 
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TRAVELER’S DITTY 


Come day, go day, 

There’s sorrow at the end of it. 

Turn road, wind road, 

There’s mystery in the bend of it. 
Oh, all the winds of all the worlds 
That lose themselves in starry spaces 
Can never blow the secret off 

That stares at us in common faces. 


Life long, life short, 

There’s love to meet in tears or laughter. 
Die soon, die late, 

There’s Grandsir Death to walk with, after. 
And be you great or be you small, 

There’s no way out but going through it. 
Oh, curious fate that makes us live, 

But will not teach us how to do it! 


Miriam Allen deFord 




















MOON SONG 


Heavy moon, is it you, 
You for whom the night-bird grieves? 
You for whom the sad-faced leaves 
Wear little tears of dew? 


Lonely, lonely Lady Moon, 
Has your Lord Sun proved untrue 
Since round your silver couch he drew 
The dusks of early June? 


Heavy moon, the hushing winds 
At my open casement croon 
A low and broken-hearted tune 
O unrequited winds! 


Lady Moon, is it you 
You for whom the night-bird grieves? 
You for whom the mourning leaves 
Shake down their tears of dew? 


Roy lvan ‘fohnson 
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BRETON SONG 


Life is too short to love again. 
My loaf is given; come and see, 

I have not crumbs to feed a wren, 
So full a toll love took of me. 


O iron chain of loyalty! 

—In all the marching world of men 

There is no other face for me. 

Life is too short to love again. 

Abbie Huston Evans 














PROMISES 


His promises are caravans 
That crawl across the sands, 
Slow and sure and beautiful 
And laden from far lands. 


Your promises are phantom ships 
That never sailed a sea: 

(Ah, slow and sure and beautiful 
His promises to me! . . .) 


His promises are golden fruit 
That ripens on the bough: 

Your promises are small green lies 
. . . But they taste golden now. 


Frances Morrison 
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IN APRIL I WILL GIVE MY HEART 


In April I will give my heart 
To anyone at all, 

For April love is winged love, 
Returning at my call. 


In Autumn I will hide my heart: 
I dare not let it go. 

A heart-is lost that stays away 
Through a winter’s snow. 

Frances Morrison 








THE OWL 


What happened, so long ago 
The very trees have forgotten? 
In darkness, in loneliness, 
Searching like some old man 
Among old manuscripts, 
Something you wish to know 
Eludes you, and you ask 


A question no one answers, for none can. 


If it were not for you and your long cry 
I might forget 

How very old the world is, and how long 
Song after song 


Has gone like a silver arrow toward the light 
Tinted with rose and purple at the breaking 
Of the day and night. 


Louise Driscoll 
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VOX MATRIS 


I have given you sight 

Beyond my eyes— 

For star-braided mountains, 

And for all things invisible and amazing. 


I have taken a fragile fire 

Out of my heart, 

That I might give you light to find a shining 
Beyond these luminous shadows, 

And this disastrous darkness. 


I have given you the singing of my veins 
For a melody; 
It shall outsoar all prayers and all crying, 
And all silence. 


I, blind, see bewildering visions; 

I, sitting in shadow, am drenched with sunrises; 
Dumb, I am consumed with music. 

Having given all things, I possess all things, 
Save you only. 

Dorothy Petgen 





THETIS 


He had asked for immortal life 

In the old days and had grown old. 
Now he had aged apace, 

He asked for his youth, 

And I, Thetis, granted him 


Freedom under the sea, 
Beauty of fifty nereids, 
Sisters of mine. 

[ one of their least, 

Yet great and a goddess, 
Granted Peleus 


Love under the sea, 
Beauty, grace infinite. 


So I crept at last— 

A crescent, a curve of a wave 
(A man would have thought, 
Had he watched for his nets 
On the beach), 

A dolphin, a glistening fish 
That burned and caught for its light 
The light of the undercrest 
Of the lifting tide, 

A fish with silver for breast, 
With no light but the light 
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Of the sea it reflects. 

Little he would have guessed, 

(Had such a one 

Watched by his nets), 

That a goddess flung from the crest 
Of the wave the blue of its own 
Bright tress of hair, 

The blue of the painted stuff 


It wore for dress. 


No man would have known save he, 
Whose coming I sensed as I strung 
My pearl and agate and pearl 

To mark the beat and the stress 

Of the lilt of my song. 


Who dreams of a son, 
Save one, 

Childless, having no bright 
Face to flatter its own? 
Who dreams of a son? 


Nereids under the sea, 
My sisters, fifty and one 
(Counting myself), 

They dream of a child 
Of water and sea, 

With hair of the softest, 
To lie along the curve 
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Of fragile tiny bones, 








Yet more beautiful each than each, 


more bright and long 
bright and long 


val its own. 


Nereids under the wave, 
Who dreams of a son, 


Save I, Thetis, alone? 

ach would have for a child 

A stray self, furtive and wild, 

To dive and leap to the wind, 

To wheedle and coax 

The stray birds bright and bland 
Of foreign strands, 

To crawl and stretch on the sands. 
Each would have for its own 

A daughter for child. 

Who dreams, who sings of a son? 
I, Thetis . alone. 

When I had finished my song, 


And dropped the last seed-pearl, 
And flung the necklet 
About my throat 


found it none too bright, 


Not bright enough nor pale 
Enough, not like the moon that creeps 


ath the sea, 
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Between the lift of crest and crest, 
Had tried it on 

And found it not 

Quite fair enough 

To fill the night 

Of my blue folds of bluest dress 
With moon for light, 

I cast the beads aside and leapt, 
Myself all blue 

With no bright gloss 

Of pearls for crescent light; 

But one alert, all blue and wet, 

I flung myself, an arrow’s flight, 
Straight upward 

Through the biue of night 

That was my palace wall, 

And crept to where I saw the mark 
Of feet, a rare foot-fall: 


Achilles’ sandal on the beach, 

Could one mistake? 

Perhaps a lover or a nymph, 

Lost from the tangled fern and brake 
That lines the upper shelf of land, 
Perhaps a goddess or a nymph 
Might so mistake 

Achilles’ footprint for the trace 

Of a bright god alert to track 
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The panther where he slinks for thirst 
Across the sand. 


Perhaps a goddess or a nymph, 

Might think a god had crossed the track 
Of weed and drift, 

Had broken here this stem of reed, 

And turned this sea-shell to the light. 


So she must stoop, this goddess girl, 

Or nymph, with crest of blossoming wood 
About her hair for cap or crown, 

Must stoop and kneel and, bending down, 
Must kiss the print of such a one. 


Not I, the mother, Thetis’ self, 

[ stretched and lay, a river’s slim 
Dark length, 

\ rivulet where it leaves the wood, 
And meets the sea. 

I lay along the burning sand, 


A river’s blue. 
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COMMENT 
THE LYRIC IN POETRY 


“*T“HE function of poetry,” said a famous novelist to 
me recently, ‘ 
up energy.” 

The idea caught my fancy. “To step up life”! By a 
process of narrowing and sharpening, by concentrating on 
vividness instead of breadth, on a few things in place of 
many, to produce a heightened energy, a more dynamic 
emotion—was this not a valid analogy? 


bet . ' 
is to step up life, as an engineer steps 


And in the voice of my friend as he uttered it I thought 
I felt an implied criticism as well as an implied admira 
tion. For to him the emotion heightened in this manner 
was in some way out of scale. Beautiful as it might be, 
it yet was not quite true, since the things presented were 
left in a sort of vacuum, given without background nor 
context. 

To the novelist of course context is everything. He 
aims, not at the heightened presentation of any one, or 
even of several, emotions, but at the setting down of the 
infinite complexities of life, its currents and cross-currents, 
its inter-relations and its inconsistencies. And poetry 
gives little scope for this. 

To the poet on the other hand the novelist seems 
disconcertingly often to fall into the error which Motley 
describes as “to beat an ounce of inspiration into an 
infinite sheet of platitude.” In wishing to capture every- 
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The Lyric in Poetry 


thing he seems to do justice to nothing. Everything is 
blurred a little in the process, nothing stands out sharply 
enough. It seems to the poet that the life of an indi- 
vidual can be adequately given in twenty lines, as Masters 
for instance has done in Spoon River, and that it gains in 
the process. 

These two points of view, in spite of the fact that we 
find them sometimes united in one person as in Thomas 
Hardy, will probably never be reconciled. They are too 
far apart in their essence. And it is well that they should 
not be, for there is place for both. 

So much for my friend’s implied criticism of the stepping 
up of life. 

But when I had thought a little more about his analogy 
it occurred to me to wonder what sort of poetry he had in 
mind when he said it. What does “poetry” in general 
mean to the person who does not write it, to the intelligent 
reader? 

And I saw, or thought I saw, that what he meant was 
lyric poetry. Is it not true that to the world at large a 
poet is a person who writes of stars and flowers, of spring- 
time and rain; or, in a more somber mood, of falling leaves 
and lost loves? Is poetry not primarily a means of emo- 
tional outlet, both for the poet and for the reader? When 
life grows so taut, so full of overtones and hidden glimpses 
of something beyond our ken, that it is scarcely to be 
endured—in the gaudy stringency of autumn dusks, in 
the green winds of spring, or in the first nebulous dream of 
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love; in those times when the swollen heart turns surely 
to poetry, or to music—is it not true that it is to the lyric, 
to song, that it turns? And is song not therefore the 
purest form of poetry? 

All the other forms, dramatic poetry, religious poetry, 
philosophical poetry, the telling of tales in verse, the 
modern realistic transcription of life, these each partake 
aside from their essential poetic quality, of a secondary 
quality which differs in each case, and which is not song, 
but something superimposed on song. And it seems to 
me that the world at large is right in its instinct, and that 
in so far as these secondary qualities are added, in just so 
far does the poet depart from the essence of his art. His 
work may be admirable, vital. It may mark posterity 
indelibly, as Homer, Dante, Shakespeare have done. 
Yet are these men not preeminently great as story-teller, 
mystic, and dramatist, rather than as poets? And when 
their words surge unbidden into our consciousness, is it 
not the lyric passages which come? 

They say, and perhaps with justice, that the best chance 
a poet has to survive in the hearts of the people is through 
short lyrics, however gallantly the other poetry may grace 
the library shelves. If this is true the reason should not 
be long to seek. For the lyric deals first of all with the 
heart, and the other forms of poetry, to a greater or less 
degree, with the mind. And fashions in thought change 
with unchanging rapidity. But the heart does not change. 

The first essential of a lyric is therefore that it shall deal 
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with a fundamental, a universal emotion of the human 
heart. The lyrist must be able to see through the swath- 
ings of thought the eternal core of emotion. This is not 
easy, especially to us self-conscious moderns. So many 
modern lyrics deal not with the fundamental feeling, but 
with some adventitious, contemporary angle of this 
emotion. So many are mere conceits, rococo decorations 
ona basic the me. 


It has often | 


en said that the lyric poet must be true 
to himself first of all, and this is unquestionably true. 
But a poet is not a simple being, made all in one piece. 
He is a complex agglomeration of all sorts of impulses and 
slants. And he must learn to distinguish between the 
different portions of himself, between the eternal basis 
which is common to all humanity and the purely personal 
aspect, and to set down only those experiences which 
are universal. For the “I” of the lyric poet is only, 
should only be, himself in so far as he is part of humanity, 


and in so far as his experience will therefore reverberate 


in the heart of his reader. Those purely personal mental 
quirks and opinions which play so strong a part in our 
lives have no place in lyric poetry—except perhaps as 


overtones. 

Sara Teasdale, who is probably the best American 
example of the purely lyric poet today, says: “The poet 
must put far from him the amazing word, the learned 
allusion, the facile invention, the clever twist of thought, 
for all these things will blur his poem and distract his 
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reader. He must not overcrowd his lines with figures ot 
speech, because, piling these one upon another, he defeats 
his own purpose. The mind of the reader can not hold 
many impressions at one time. The poet should try to 
give his poem the quiet swiftness of flame, so that the 
reader shall feel and not think while he is reading. But 
the thinking will come afterwards.” 

Yet, when the poet has seen clearly the core of the 
emotion, there remains to be captured that other essential 
without which no lyric can live, that greatest of imponder- 
ables, magic. And not even Sara Teasdale, though she 
can work magic, can tell us how this shall be done. 

For no net can capture magic, and no recipe can teach 
us how to create it. Often it is found clothed in the purely 
“poetic” words. Yet poetic words are not an integral 
part of it, else how should it be found in Masefield’s line 

“Dirty British coaster with a salt-caked smoke stack”? 
Sometimes it seems to come from the sound of the words, 
almost apart from the sense. Yet the same stanza of 
Masefield goes to prove that this sound element is also 
only secondary. 

: “Firewood, ironware, and cheap tin trays.” 
Surely it is not the jangling sound of these words that is 
the element of magic! And to say that it comes from the 
perfect wedding of sound and sense is simply to admit that 
it exists. No, you cannot analyze magic, for when you 
have pulled the words apart and examined each one, and 
found nothing, you are no nearer to a recipe than you 
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were before. Hudson Maxim and his “discoveries” on 
the subject remain ludicrous—and magic the great 
imponderable. 

In the world of today the lyric poet is the successor of 
Merlin. He alone can weave spells about common things 
and turn them by a sure alchemy into the pure gold of 
inescapable beauty. He alone can step up life. Today 
the outward phenomena of magic have been stripped 
away. It was enough for Aladdin’s djinn to wave his 
hand and create a palace overnight. Nowadays any 
wealthy man can wave a million and create the same 
effect. But we know it is not magic. What was magical 
in the djinn was the escape from reality, the freeing of the 
heart of Aladdin from the bounds of self. And this is the 
power of the lyric poet—a power which time cannot touch. 

Eunice Tietjens 


THE LATE REBELLION 
by one of its pall-bearers 


Generations, especially of poets, move so quickly that 
even the agile are hard pressed to keep the pace. What 
was heresy in 1913 is gospel today, and may by another 
decade be a creed outworn. The blame for this lies not 
so much with fickle humanity as with an age of headlong 
material progress demanding new expression for every 
new phase. 


The cause of the New Poetry is dead. It died peace- 
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fully for lack of adversaries, though there survives the 
occasional Bryan to give it posthumous publicity. Its 
tenets, like those of Darwinism, have been embodied into 
science, until now no adequate structure can be erected 
without reckoning on this element in its foundation. 
Among other teachings, the feeling for the sanctity of 
words was instilled into the younger poets by the first 
exponents of vers libre, and a complete verbal democracy 
has been the result. The privilege of any honest word 
to take its place in literature, no workman who lays claim 
to modernity dares ignore. The art is enriched by the 
vitality of a vocabulary not new, but resurrected, and 
poetry is enjoying its advantage. The spoken word has 
become the written word. In an effort to avoid the com- 
monplace the nineteenth century poet resorted to the 
abstract, forgetting that of things as common as cobble- 
stones true poetry is made. The writer of today in his 
struggle back to the concrete is immeasurably aided by 
the rich fund of expression at his command. 

Again, no present-day maker of verse is likely to forget 
the lesson of precision taught by those first rebels. Words 
too important to be ignored are too precious to waste. 
It is true that many over-enthusiastic disciples of repres- 
sion have followed the difficult path until they have 
nearly ended in obliteration, and have reduced their 
product to a sort of aesthetic shorthand intelligible to 
nobody but the author and his coterie. The religion of 
restraint has always its pitfalls. It may be followed so 
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far that all the possibilities of sound and cadence are lost 
and the poem becomes no more than a single strain, 
haunting ps rhaps, but too slicht in its orchestration. The 


Japanese hokku-writer who exclaims, 


“Oh nighting 





One cupful of ric 
knows that to the elect his poem will read, “Oh nightin 
gale sing sweetly even to me, who being poor can offer 
but humble compensation,” nevertheless he has cheated 
himself and othe rs out of much auditory pleasure. 

That the present trend is away from unrhymed and un- 
metrical verse cannot be denied. As though the gift of 
utter freedom had been too bewildering, the herd of poets 
begins to seek some voluntary imprisonment. Perhaps 
the temptation of forcing recalcitrant thought into a 
mould is too strong for the craftsman in us; at any rate 
even the most untrammeled mind seems at times to feel 
the urge to conform. Sonnets of a surprisingly unsonnet- 
like vigor spring up here and there. Ballad forms with 
impetuous, tumbling meters have brought back the narra- 
tive poem. There has been no one for a century who 
could have accomplished the power and movement in a 
ballad that Elinor Wylie has achieved in My /ove came up 
. 


rom Barneg not because there has been no powerful 


yallad-singer, but because of the rare combination of free- 
dom and repression which is the heritage of the present 
age. And the fact of its ballad form adds to its charm 


because pattern and design have so universal an appeal. 
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There is still an eternity of endeavor ahead of the poet, 
an infinite number of paths to explore. The science of 
consonant sounds is no nearer to being formulated than 
ever, and perhaps the charm of experimenting in this field, 
as much as the universal mystery of rhythm, has enticed 


the wanderers home. Fessica Nelson North 


REVIEWS 
A LISTENER FOR BEAUTY 


Orioles and Blackbirds, by Hi Simons. Will Ransom, 

Chicago. 

One learns slowly not to put too much trust in the 
promises made by first volumes. Poets pop up as brightly, 
if not as thickly, as dandelions, and are similarly dissipated 
upon the winds of life. 

However, Hi Simons’ Orioles and Blackbirds is suffi- 
ciently worth while on its own account to justify the 
gayety of its cover and the excellence of its hand-made 
paper, and that is saying much. It is full of subtle 
rhythms. Mr. Simons listens hard for Beauty, and so can 
follow her note through free verse, regular rhymed 
measures, and the lovely halfway thing that lies between. 
Here is his Shermerville Road: 


Leaves live by night 
more delicately than they 
can live when light 

of day 

effaces subtleties. 
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Elm-leaves on an immobile tree 

beside a road that no unhatted fool but me 
would plod alone 

past moonset— 

flitter and swarm 

like bees, 

and drone. 

Yet 

rather the warm 

unworded flow of air you breathe 


I'd he ar beside me, 


than murmuring hives of 


eaves 


upon a tree. 


He does not always do so well. When, ina poem already 
sibilant with the letter s, comes the following passage, the 
reader feels bound to protest. Sufficient unto the day is 
the Chicago Tribune’s Daily Tongue-twister: 


Slow-spinning sea-fingers 


draw threads from sky, 

threads from shore-shadows; 

spin grape-color and silver 

out of sky and shore-shadows. 

Slender sea-fingers spin 

Some of the verse, too, seems more like practice-work in 

description than successful poetry deserving existence for 
its own sake; for example, the little poem called Tree. Yet 
the tree is vivid, and other passages prove that Mr. Simons 


has poetic imagination as well as eyes: 


Che dust 
Is a yellow-grey veil 
Over the limbs of the wind. 
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Mr. Simons is more successful with the beauty heard 
and seen than with the warm human beauty which he feels 
intensely but expresses poorly in poems dealing with his 
social philosophy. Margery Swett 


A POET STRAYED 


A Book of Plays, by Witter Bynner. Alfred A. Knopf. 

If these plays had been written by an artist less distin- 
guished than Mr. Bynner, one might pass them with a few 
perfunctory words of commendation for the dramatic 
directness of the verse, the feeling for intensity of situ- 
ation, the sense of climax—and let it go at that. 

But any book which he writes must be estimated from 
standards which his own work has set; and I have too much 
respect for his ability to permit this book to ‘remain un- 
challenged. In his own field, that of lyric poetry, I can 
recall no one else who approaches a medium with finer 
sincerity, with an intuition more sure, or with a crafts- 
manship more carefully developed. Certain of the poems 
To Celia, many passages from The New World, are as 
authentic as any lyrics which the contemporary move- 
ment has produced. And those who are more competent 
than I to judge confirm me in my admiration for those 
same qualities as they appear in his translations from the 
Chinese. 

This is talent enough for one man to have, when talent 
is so unequally distributed; and unless he can carry over 
a like sincerity into other forms, he should be con- 
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tent. There is a curious tendency which one sometimes 
observes in artists who have perfected one medium, a 
tendency to intrude into other arts with a certain care- 
less indifference not far removed from contempt. Your 
novelist will take up painting on the side; your painter 
will set himself up as a master of prose; your poet will 
suddenly turn playwright—and no one of them seems 
aware that the other craft is just as difficult, requires as 
arduous an apprenticeship, as his own. 

I am one of those who believe that poetic drama is no 
less worthy of sincerity than lyric poetry; and it would be 
sheer complaisance if I did not resent the attitude of mind 
which produced these plays. Mr. Bynner is too subtle 
a psychologist not to know, if he examines into them, 
that they are fundamentally tawdry. There are three in 
the volume—The Little King, Tiger and Cycle. Each has 
precisely the value of a Grand Guignol shocker, the chief 
desideratum of which is that it shall jangle the nerves at 
any cost and to no purpose. He takes a purely mechanical 
climax (based always upon a sadistic theme), builds to- 
ward it through incidents either sentimentalized, as in 
The Little King, or as mechanical as the climax in the 
other plays, and brings down his curtain on a blunt shock 
of surprise. These plays are neither for the mind nor 
heart: they are for the nerves. They are not drama; they 
are not literature. There is no reality in them; and the 
best that one could ask is that he should have intended 
them to be exactly what they are. 
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But they do show the beginning of a technical pro 
ficiency. If he would find a theme which has reality and 
develop it with as swift a movement and with that intui 
tion into experience of which elsewhere he has so fine : 
mastery, he might aid in the effort to re-establish, in terms 
of contemporary life, the dignity and importance of poetic 
drama. If he wishes to find a model that will interpret 
what I mean by reality in this connotation, let him turn 
to his own translation of /phigenia in Aulis, which closes 
the volume. Cloyd Head 


POEMS OF THE MOUNTAIN FOLK 


Kinfolks, by Ann Cobb. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Here is a book like wood-smoke. Rudyard Kipling once 
wrote a poem to James Whitcomb Riley, after Riley’s 
death, saying: 

But if I call you Smoke-in-the-Eyes, 

I know you will know what I mean. 
It is perhaps quite possible that if I did not know so well 
the Kentucky mountain folk of whom Ann Cobb writes I 
should have begun differently. But knowing the country 
and the people, my first and strongest reactions are to the 
sincerity of Miss Cobb in her very faithful delineation of 
manner, feeling, speech and atmosphere. 

Kinfolks reveals the fact that the author’s primary 
interest is in the human heart and that the poetic form is 
merely a route to those inner chambers. She is particularly 
affected and touched by the old people; half of the poems 
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are in the quavering deeper tones of those whose life, in its 
fulness, has already been achieved. Youth tugs no more 
at their once quick feet, save now and then in their wistful 
observance of the younger generation. 

The remarkable element of the book is the complete 
absorption into the country of the personality of Miss 
Cobb. Herself an easterner, of a family going back to old 
English stock, she has become one of these Kentucky 
mountaineers, as much so in spirit and understanding as if 
she had been born “‘up Cyarr,” yet retaining and develop- 
ing the sense of the picture w hich sus the outsider can 
grasp in its entirety. For these secluded pioneers and 
their descendants are an inarticulate people, given to 
silence, dignified, gentle, ; slow to action, obstinate of 
thought; they are like the hills which do not change in 
spite of the civilization denuding their sides of trees and 
importing “ powder-pots and veils.” “Old folks will bide 
by the old ways—up Cyarr. 

The country itself Miss Cobb sees only as related to the 
life moving across it. She who has seen the steep hills 
planted to corn year after year, the holly trees putting 
forth red, the dogwood and the “swampy hollers,” the long 
grapevines like jungle trailers, she sees all these and other 
characteristic features as part of the stories in which her 
kinfolks so wearin. figure. It is refreshing and stimulat- 
ing to feel this integrity of comprehension and composi- 
tion, this healthy ap peal almost masculine in its directness. 

I cannot wi thinking of Robert Frost. Any com- 
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parison would be unwise and unjust, for while Robert 
Frost is interested in projecting poetry via his people, Ann 
Cobb wishes to project her people via poetry. Her men 
and women are more naive of speech, less brooding of 
character, and more accessible to the immediate sym- 
pathies. But there is the same authentic ring to the voice 
of the old granny talking of her “kivers”’ as to that of the 
more complex hill-wife. 

The question for Miss Cobb, thinking of her future 
work, is this: how far can she make the dialect of speech 
reason or excuse for the roughness of the meter? I shall 
not soon forget the hours I have listened to her reciting 
sounding lines from Homer or the Anabasis as we rode 
down old hill trails into Troublesome Creek, when the 
syllables of “‘Thalassa! Thalassa!” fell like quick rounded 
rain into Troublesome’s waters. But I find this same love 
for quantity catching her up in many poems. Her verse is 
a thing of quantity more often than time. It is frequently 
irregular and uneven, and it is only my interest in Ole Bald 
Eagle, the old woman of Under the Sycamore Tree, the 
Mountain Seaman and others, that carries me over 
manifest breaks and bumps. 

She will have to settle the question: is the bare truth 
sufficient for the pang and the thrill? Must dialect be 
modified to meet the exigencies of rhythm? She has 


dialect that its contrasts of curiously accented words, 
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phrasing fuse into an emotional unity; but as her work 
stands now it is not sheer poetry so much as the poetic 
record of romance to be found in a strangely neglected 
corner of our country. Berenice K. Van Slyke 


AN ORIENTALIST 


Fox Footprints, by Elizabeth J. Coatsworth. Alfred A. 
Knopf. 

Years ago—it must have been in 1916 or 1917—a letter 
came to the office of Poetry, a letter which I remember 
today. It was from a young girl of whom we had never 
heard, Elizabeth Coatsworth was her name, and it was 
different from the many letters that come. For, though it 
enclosed a number of poems, they were not submitted for 
publication. Instead, the letter offered them only as proof 
that the author had embarked on what she knew to be 
the long and difficult road to the writing of poetry. And 
she asked our help on the way. Would one of us give her 
lessons. 

The poems showed distinct talent. One of us would, 
and did, though how much good it did Miss Coatsworth 
I do not know. And for months thereafter fat letters 
came from strange places, Kyoto, Java, Singapore, filled 
with little thumb-nail sketches of the things she was see- 
ing. With such a spirit it seemed she must succeed. 

Today I opened an enticing little Borzoi book and found 
therein one or two of the best of these old sketches, with 
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many new ones. There were also some which Poetry 
had published at a later date, with others I had caught in 
Asia and in the Century. Miss Coatsworth has succeeded 
in her chosen path. She knows how to write poetry now. 
The volume is called by the suggestive title of Fox 
Footprints, and all the poems deal with the orient. It is 
evident that she has studied also the poems of the Chinese 
and Japanese masters and that they have marked her 
thinking. She sees the orient for the most part in the 
colors in which it paints itself. There are some of these 
poems, to me the least interesting, though they are very 
well done, which are frankly in the oriental manner. 
Yet at their best these poems are not imitative, but 

interpretive, quite a different matter. They restate these 
oriental themes in our own idiom, clothed in the psychology 
which we understand. Take this, called 4¢ Dusk a Fox: 

At dusk a fox had run across his path 

And disappeared with smiling wicked eyes, 

It was so dark he scarce could feel his way 

Though all the fields were filled with fire-flies, 

And every tree it seemed was murmuring 

Among its leaves the words of an old song: 


“At fifteen even a devil’s a thistle-bloom 
The rustling followed as he went along. 


Then in the darkness something brushed his sleeve, 
Faint hands reached out to touch him in the gloom, 
Her words were like the bright quick fire-flies 

“At fifteen even a devil’s a thistle-bloom!”’ 


Anyone familiar with the Japanese legends of fox 


bewitchment will see how true this is to their spirit, and 
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how unlike to their form. It is, to me, a real achievement. 
Some of the sketches however are frankly western in 
their viewpoint as well as in their technic. This, from 
China, called Ghouls, originally published in Poetry, is 
a good example. 
All day the long cold fingers of the rain 
Have pried at the gray tiles above the graves 
Finishing the work of years in the drear fields, 
Where coffins lie uncovered in the light 
Of sulfurous mustard blooms. Here by the bank 
The greedy water has uncovered bones 
Shining, blue-white, wet in the biting wind. 
[ am waiting to see where the next turn of Miss Coats- 
worth’s road will take her. E. T. 


A PAINFUL EXAMPLE 


Prosas Profanas, by Rubén Dario; translated, with a pref- 
ace, by Charles B. McMichael. Nicholas L. Brown. 
This is a book forced into being without apparent 

reason; a translation which tells us nothing about the 

poet and nothing worth the pain about the translator, 
with a preface that would seem a burlesque if the writer’s 
intense earnestness were less apparent. It is of interest 
to Poetry simply to illustrate and emphasize our protest 
against insufficiently equipped agents who wreak their 
worst upon poets using another language than our own. 

This seems to be an age of translation, as periods of orig- 

inality in literature usually are; some of the translations 

of rare quality, and others—less so, in a sliding scale. 
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This translator’s unfitness for his task is revealed before 
the translations begin. Here, for example, is his account, 
in the preface, of the making of a great poet, the leader 
of the modernist movement in Spanish, and, to many 
devout followers, the greatest name in Spanish literature 
since the Golden Age: 


ain nn di 


Rubén Darfo was born in Nicaragua in 1867. He died in 1916. He 
could read at the age of three. . . . At seventeen he was known as the 
boy poet of Central America. When about nineteen he traveled to 
Chile and wrote for two newspapers there. Having qualified by this | 
work and by imprisonment for political offenses, he became a journalist. 
Then he went to Buenos Aires, became a famous poet, and was the 
leader of the Modernista movement in Spanish poetry. 

That sort of thing runs on for four pages. 

Of the translations themselves, the perpetrator says 
they are “in free verse, or, if you prefer, in prose.”’ The 
terms are evidentty identical to him, a fact borne in upon 
one who reads his examples. That here and there still 
clings some beauty of atmosphere or imagery is the most 
conclusive evidence of Dario’s magic, which not even stony 
phrase upon stony phrase can quite put down. That 
statement holds good, however, only of those poems which 
the translator understands. The darker side of the 
picture is shown in, for example, To My Sou/, where Dario 
says, according to Mr. McMichael: 

Thou explorest the darkest and most terrible labyrinths; 

There thou does encounter sorrow and mourning. 

Beneath the vineyard where is pressed the wine of the Slanderer 

Thou puttest in the breasts of men; 

Thou puttest in their bellies that which mad 
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John mad and kept Paul sane— 

John the virgin and Paul the violent soldier; 

John who never knew the Supreme contact, 

Paul the tempestuous who found Christ in the gale. 
This of course is sheer nonsense in English and would be 
equally nonsensical in Spanish if Dario had said it, which 
he did not. What the translator understands by “puttest” 
lies between himself and his conscience, but his failure to 
grasp Dario’s very simple statement is given away com- 
pletely by the “of men” thrown in here for good measure. 
What Dario said was: 





You explore the darkest and most terrible labyrinths 

And there encounter shadow and mourning. May you encounter 
shadow and mourning 

Under the vineyard where the wine of the Devil is born! 

You alight on the breasts, on the bellies 

That made John mad and made Paul sane: 

John the virgin and Paul the violent soldier; 


John who never knew the supreme contact, 


Paul the tempestuous who found Christ in the wind. 


In the succeeding stanza Dario says, as a matter of fact: 


Between the cathedral and pagan ruins 

You fly, O Psyche, my soul! 

As sa 

That celestial Edgar 

Who entered into Paradise amid the sound of bells 
And perfume of nard,.. . 





Here the translator, in his version, carries the process of 
whitewashing Poe—who is, of course, the “‘celestial Edgar” 
referred to, and who shared Dario’s devotion with Whit- 


man—to its farthest limit, saying: 
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So said that saintly Edward who entered Heaven amidst 
The sound of bells and the perfume of nard. . . . 


On the whole, one is left with the impression that if 
Dario had some prevision of this book, his bitter protest 
against the use of English was not wholly unjustified: 


Seremos entregados 4 los barbaros fieros? 
Tantos millones de hombres hablaremos inglés? 


“T don’t know,” remarks Mr. McMichael in the preface, 
“what apology I can offer for the translations in this 
volume ...” Nor can‘the reviewer think of one which 
would be adequate. Muna Lee 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


The Waggon and the Star, by Mary Sinton Leitch. B. J. 

Brimmer Co., Boston. 

It is difficult for me to put my finger on the reason these 
poems do not touch me. They have a certain lyric 
quality, a closeness to life that is pleasing, and at times a 
genuine emotion. They have been much praised by 
critics. Yet I find them lacking in a personal idiom, and 
in magic, two imponderables without which poetry, how- 
ever pleasing, is not of ultimate significance. 


A Soul’s Faring, by Muriel Strode. Boni and Liveright. 

These are blatant, egocentric statements in Whitman- 
esque rhythms. But even Whitman’s “I” is a pale zephyr 
compared with Miss Strode’s utterances. One suspects 
that they have their psychological root in an inferiority 
complex. 
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Books in Brief 


The Little Book of Society Verse, compiled by Claude M. 
Fuess and Harold C. Stearns. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
An ingratiating collection of Vers de Société, from 

Herrick, Sir John Suckling and Walter Savage Landor, 

down to T. S. Eliot and Carolyn Wells. An intelligent 

selection in a field where selection is difficult. 


The Poet’s Poet, by Elizabeth Atkins. Marshall Jones Co., 

Boston. 

A discussion of the poet, his aspirations and his mental 
and physical characteristics, with the stress laid on his 
foibles. A latent hostility to the personality of the poets 
runs through the book, which is written from the stand- 
point of one who plainly wishes they were not as they are. 


An Introduction to Poetry, by Jay B. Hubbell and John O. 
Beaty. The Macmillan Co. 
An academic prose study of poetry, written from the 
outside, with illustrations, mostly from the classical poets. 
It would be of little value to the practicing poet. 


Poems from Punch, 1909-1920, with an Introductory Essay 
by W. B. Drayton Henderson. The Macmillan Co. 
These seem for the most part too trivial to deserve 

collecting in so imposing a form. 


Die Neue Welt, Eine Anthologie Jiingster Amerikanischer 
Lyrik, tibersetzt von Claire Goll. S. Fischer, Berlin. 
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Poems by about twenty of the Americans, including 
Masters, Sandburg, Harriet Monroe and others, trans- 
lated into German with considerable understanding. An 
interesting attempt. 


White April, by Harold Vinal. Yale University Press. 

In this slender first volume the poet’s workmanship is 
neat, and the lyrical idea small enough to fit nicely in 
the pretty patterns of conventional verse. Unfortunately 
there is something reminiscent of our women lyrists—one 
stops now and then to ask “Edna Millay?” or “Teas- 
dale?” It is of course unfair to demand more vigor of a 
man than of a woman, and certainly a man is justified in 
choosing delicacy and poignancy for his ideals, and set- 
ting narrow limits to his talent. 


Dreams and a Sword, by Medora C. Addison. Yale U. P. 

This shows a keen love of outdoor beauty, some un- 
derstanding of a woman’s emotional life and a trace of 
lyric instinct. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
TO THE REJECTED 


The following letter, handed on to us by a distinguished 
poet who happened to hear the author dictating it, 
applies to so many of our would-be contributors, that 
we are tempted to print it for their benefit: 
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To the Rejected 


My dear Trillie: 1 have read your verses and enjoyed them very 
much, They show improvement over your work of two years ago. 

But if I were you I should not try to publish them in a book, because 
no publisher would take them who could afford to print them without 
taking your money; and if he took your money you would never get it 
back. You have not developed your work to a point where it will have 
the slightest commercial value, nor where its publication would give you 
any standing asa poet. In the first place, while your rhythm has greatly 
improved, your ear still is dull. You make bad rhymes: for instance, 
you rhyme scene with dream, east with peace, and plain with again- 
again rhymes with men, not with plain. Then you have a way of joggling 
along without much meaning in what you say, merely to make a rhyme; 
and you are given to using trite phrases, phrases that don’t mean any 
thing in particular, their meaning having been worn out by constant and 
thoughtless use 


Go ahead, Trillie, and write and keep writing; but remember that it’s 
a hard trade, and takes a long time to learn; but when you learn it, it’s 


worth while, I don’t want to discourage you, because you certainly de 
show progress. William Allen White 


NEWS NOTES 


We have waved good-bye to our editor, Harriet Monroe, and wis 
we could be in New York, or to be more « xXact, at the docks at Hoboken 
on the second of May to shout our best wishes as the S. S. President 
Monroe stean 4F for England. Miss Monroe’s trip appeals to our 
imagination. It is something of a poetic adventure. For ten years she 


has been accepting, rejecting, encouraging, warning both foreign and 
American poets, and reading lengthy personal letters from people she has 
never seen. Eventually the Americans come to visit with us in Poetry 
office. Many of the foreign poets do also, but still there are scores she 
can only hope to meet on some such happy holiday as this. Until she 
returns in the fall, Eunice Tietjens is at the helm of Porrry. 

The Baylorian, an undergraduate publication of Baylor College, 
Belton, Texas, has stepped into the ranks of our contemporaries by 
issuing a Poetry Edition. The editors are to be congratulated both for 
the enterprising idea and the resulting magazine. We were especially 
interested in its announcements of Poetry Prizes for Texas High Schools. 
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“Second prize, ten dollars in gold and a year’s subscription to Porrry. 
Third, fourth and fifth prizes, each, one year’s subscription to Porrry.’ 
More eloquent than praise is this comment on the value of the maga- 
zine to the growing poet, who works often in isolation, and must learn 
what other poets are doing, find some contact with the poetry of his 
own age—as poets of all ages have done—f he is to survive. 

The Poetry Review, London, England, is introducing an American 
section, under the management of Alice Hunt Bartlett (Mrs. Wm. Allen 
Bartlett), 27 West 67th St., New York City. The magazine is offering 
a $50 prize for the best sea sonnet. The closing date of the contest 
will not be earlier than July 25th, in order to enable Americans and 
colonials to compete on equal terms with English poets. Mrs. Bartlett 
will furnish further information. 

Chicago has a new literary-artistic paper The Mediator. Its purpose, 
we understand, is to bring about a greater friendliness between artists 
and writers, and to encourage less jealousy and more cooperation within 
the respective groups. The editor, Steen Hinrichsen believes that many 
artistic ventures, small theatres, magazines, salons, etc., have failed 
through lack of adequate information concerning the reasons for the 
failure of earlier enterprises. He hopes therefore that the various art 
groups will share their hard-earned wisdom, and send him news items 
from time to time. 

In the meanwhile Ben Hecht’s Chicago Literary Times has added 
Maxwell Bodenheim to its staff, enlarged itself to eight pages, introduced 
regular features and decided to appear regularly every two weeks. In 
the last issue the front page is devoted to personality sketches of Max- 
well Bedenheim, Sherwood Anderson and Carl Sandburg. 

Playboy starts its second volume with a marked change in size and 
format—a luxuriance of pink and yellow paper—and a request for 
guarantors and patrons. Its illustrations alone, seem to us worth its 
rather startling price, and there are some merry-hearted take-offs by 
E, A. Cummings and others, besides a long poem by Sherwood Ander- 
son, and an amazing medley of poetic concepts of Christ, Shopenhauer, 
Walt Whitman and others. 

Two poets are having subscriptions raised in their honor, One is 
Edwin Markham. We have at hand a circular which rather casually 
refers to The Man with the Hoe, as the greatest poem of modern times, 


? 
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News Notes 


and proposes buying and restoring the house where he made the first 
draft of it, the old Markham home in San Jose, Cal. It will be preserved 
as a “literary shrine” and “permanent Markham center.” 

The other fund is in memory of Paul Dunbar, who was very anxious 
for the advantages of a higher education, but unable to gratify this 
ambition. The money will be used as a loan fund for colored students 
of extraordinary promise. 

Edwin Arlington Robinson after having longed and hoped to visit 
England for many years has at last gone. 

Cahir Healy is writing poems on the prison-ship Argenta where he has 
been confined nearly a year with three hundred and seventy-five Ulster 
Nationalists without trial by the Belfast Craig Government. He writes 
of bitter cold, and men shivering on deck while waiting for mass. 

Marya Zaturensky, who has a scholarship at Valparaiso University, 
writes that someone saw her poem in The Bookman and gave her a 
“big write-up” in the college paper. “The President shook hands with 
me and said in a tone of aggrieved reproach that I was the first poet 
the college ever had. ‘It was easy to see that he didn’t want another 
one.” 

Wade Oliver has accepted an offer of the University of Chicago to 
take charge of the Department of Bacteriology for the second half of 
the summer season. 

We have always felt that “Chicago’s Greenwich Village” is no fitting 
title for the neighborhood in which our office is situated, and therefore 
we are glad to hear it has been christened Tower Town by our neighbor 
a few squares nearer the old water-tower. At any rate the tower is 
there (which the Greenwich isn’t); it stands squarely at the fork of the 
Boulevard, and at night it is illuminated. It survived the Great Fire 
of 1871, and Oscar Wilde’s bitter blast which called it a “‘castellated 
monstrosity.” In short, it is a monument of Chicago’s past which 
Chicago’s »resent should jealously protect. 

The Universal Standard, published and edited by George Chainey, at 
Mahanaim, 362 Ximeno Ave., Long Beach, Cal., offers $25 for the best 
poem embodying “the Universal Standard of Life.” This magazine is 
published ‘“‘to make known the nature and condition of man’s reai 
Immortality in Religion larger than all the religions, by means of a per 
sonal knowledge of, and sense of comaraderie with the Living God.” 
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POETRY: 4 Magazine of Verse 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

ORIGINAL VERSE: 

Lyrische Films, Gedichte von Claire Goll. Basel, Rhein-verlag, Leipzig. 

Fallen Leaves, by Roger Conant Hatch. The Four Seas Co. Boston. 

Prophet and Fool, by Louis Golding. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

The Sardonic Arm, by Maxwell Bodenheim. Covici-McGee. Chicago. 

April Twilights and Other Poems, by Willa Cather. Alfred A. Knopf. 

Sir Kay, A Poem in the Old Style, by James Juvenal Hayes. The Dark 
Harp Press. Sioux City, Iowa. 

Galimathias, by Matthew Josephson. Broom, New York. 

The Vision Beatific, by Rev. John D. Walshe, S. J. Press of Easton 
and Co., San Jose, Cal. 

Walkers, by Hazel Hall. Dodd Mead & Co. 

The Maid of Gloucester, by Henry Lane Eno. Duffield & Co. 

The Mosaic of Calvary, by Lula Gaines Winston. Privately printed. 

For Walt Whitman, by Mildred and Clement Wood. Henry S. Saunders, 
Toronto. 

Steel and Slag, by Louis Melis. Privately printed, Chicago. 

G. 0. G. O., by William Carlos Williams. Manikin number two. Monroe 
Wheeler, New York. 
ANTHOLOGIES, PROSE AND PLAYS 

Verse, 1905-1923, written by students of the University of Missouri. 
Published by Gamma Phi Psi of Sigma Upsilon. 

Oxford Poetry, 7921. Edited by Alan Porter, Richard Hughes and Robert 
Graves. D. Appleton & Co. 

Oxford Poetry, 1922. D. Appleton & Co, 

Poems from Life, edited and introduced by Oliver Herford. Macmillan 
Co. 

Les Cing Continents, Anthologie Mondiale de Poesie Contemporaine par 
Ivan Goll. La Renaissance du Livre. Paris. 

Knut at Roeskilde, a tragedy by Philip Merivale. Four Seas Co. 

Walt Whitman, by Stuart Merril. Translated from “Le Masque.” 
Henry S. Saunders. 

The Captain’s Doll, by D. H. Lawrence. Thomas Seltzer. 
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